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Bible Reading im Sunday Schools. 


By Rev. ALFRED PAYNE. 


je the period of searching inquiry through which we have been 
passing during late years, the question ‘‘Is the Bible worth 
studying?’ has not escaped attention; and it has not always been 
answered in the affirmative. As the old conception, which regarded 
it as a verbally inspired and infallible book, passed away, there arose 
the danger that the flow of the stream of veneration and regard, 
which are justly its due, would be arrested. J am convinced that this 
result Aas come from our freer and truer views of the nature and value 
of the scriptures. “We are not such Bible students as were our fore- 
fathers; the book is to us by no means what it was to them; and while 
we know far more than they concerning its origin and history, we are 
not, as they were, familiar with the story written upon its pages, and 
with the divine spirit which it gives forth. The family Bible may 
still lie in state in some prominent place in the home, it may be 
regularly and carefully dusted, but I much fear that it is not regularly 
and carefully studied. And when our people, (having, perhaps, 
nothing else to do) turn to 7# for a little while, it is to read anything 
that comes, here a chapter and there a verse or two, and scarcely dream 
of entering upon an earnest study of any one of its separate books. 
Psalms and Gospels, ‘‘the Prophets” and Epistles get hopelessly 
mixed together, and they think of Bible-reading as one of the driest 
of their intellectual experiences. For having eyes, they see not, 
having ears, they hear not, and having hearts, they do not under- 
stand, and no justice is done either to the Bible or to themselves. 
And what the Bible is in the homes of the people such it has 
largely become in our Sunday schools. Our younger teachers have 
not always learnt the habit of Bible study for themselves, and can 
hardly be expected to feel drawn to it in the class; while as they 
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grow older and the many interests of life multiply upon them, they 
are frequently denied the time and the opportunity for a study, which 
their enlarged experience suggests to them would be, both for them- 
selves and for their scholars, ‘“‘very good.” And the consequences 
are, in my judgment, most serious. We are all fairly agreed now-a- 
days that of books of religion the Bible is the best, that the power of 
a perfect example is greater than any number of moral precepts, that 
the work of our Sunday schools is to promote no longer secular, but 
moral and religious education; and yet the great classic, the book 
which of all others is the most suitable for our purpose, most power- 
ful in its influence, is not ¢he book to which greatest attention is 
always paid, and to expound which the greatest pains are generally 
taken. In some schools, I fear, the Bible is so much neglected as to 
lie in dusty heaps in the store closets, and to be only used in the last 
resort, when there is no book of history or of science, or even an 
amusing story at hand. Acting last year as one of the examiners of 
the Manchester District Sunday School Association, | put questions 
on the Life of Christ; the answers came largely from children, who in 
the day schools have learnt all about the history of England and 
Scotland, and France, and are well up in the events of, say, sucha 
life as that of the Duke of Wellington; but their ignorance of the 
most prominent incidents in the life of Jesus was appalling, and this, 
it must be remembered, after six months’ study (?) of that life, with a 
view to the examination. I was gravely told that the. first five 
disciples were ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke and John,” ‘‘Abraham, Jacob, 
and Mark,” “Judas, Mark and Luke,” while to the four Galilean 
fishermen (which were generally correctly mentioned) were added, 
as fifth, Solomon, Isaac, Jacob, Zebedee, Judas, Ezekiel or Paul. 
I was told that when Jesus was born his parents removed him to 
Italy; that he began to preach at thirty years of age, ‘because 
it was a law that no one should distinguish himself before that 
period of life;’? that when the disciples took the ears of corn ‘an 
angel of the Lord came and told them they ought not to do it;” 
that Jesus was “arrested in (szc) a pinnacle of the temple, and the 
people about were all cursing and swearing, and so frightened the 
disciples away.’’ Doubtless these are extreme specimens of unsatis- 
factory answers ; but the general level of correctness was so low that 
in a secular school it would produce contempt for the teacher and 
condign punishment for the scholars. 

To me this state of things seems to be most saddening, suggesting 
so great a want of earnest purpose on the part of the teacher, lack of 
interest on that of the scholar, and an enormous waste of precious 
time. It has led me to the conclusion that the Bible receives in the 
classes nothing like the attention which is received, for instance, by 
“‘ Dwellers in our Garden,” or ‘“‘ The Story of Theodore Parker.’ So 
far as the Bible is history, the ideas of our scholars concerning it 
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are in an altogether mixed condition, while very few indeed are they 
who attain to the same proficiency in z# which they acquire in the 
histories taught in their day schools. But the Bible is not only a 
history, it is the literature of a most interesting section of the human 
family ; and yet I find often enough that not one hundreth part of the 
effort which is given to the ‘‘ Childhood of Religion” in general, or 
even to the ‘‘Childhood of the World,” is expended upon its 
contents. And the Bible is more than ¢Azs; it is our Religious 
Classic; the echoes of its everlasting words are heard in daily life 
and in current literature; it contains confessedly the record of the 
divinest life ever lived on earth, of religious principles which are the 
hope of the world; why are we content to allow our scholars to 
remain in such crass ignorance of its treasures, and altogether 
unaware of its progressive teachings, culminating, as they do, in the 
glorious ‘‘ good news ”’ that came from the lips of Christ? 

I am convinced, therefore, that a great change is needed in the 
position which the Bible occupies in our schools. I would make it 
the essential subject of study, he class-book, for all classes of scholars 
above the age of ten, or at most of twelve years. Whatever other 
books may be studied, this book should not be neglected ; whatever 
subjects form the lessons for the day, a lesson from the Bible should 
be the principal one. I would have the teachers-go home dissatisfied 
with their work, unless they had succeeded in making one more 
passage of the scriptures attractive and precious to their scholars; so 
attractive and precious that the strongest desire of our children should 
be to possess a Bible of their own. 

And is it suggested that our teachers as a body, are themselves too 
unused to exposition of the Bible to do such a work? I reply, there 
is no need whatever that they should remain so. Let them establish 
a Bible Class: one of their own, not depending necessarily upon the 
leadership of the Minister, though that would be of the utmost 
advantage, a class for the collective study of the scriptures. They 
gladly become members of a ‘‘ Tennyson Class,” a ‘ Channing 
Class,” or a ‘“‘ Carlyle Class,’’ and become quite authoritative inter- 
preters of the poems of the first, the theology of the second, or the 
philosophy of the third. Let them, for their work's sake, if not for 
their own, become members of a “ Bible-reading Class,” and bring 
their individual stores of knowledge into a general stock for the general 
use. In these days they have no need to be without all necessary 
accurate information. To say nothing of the fact that all may 
possess such most valuable little manuals as Professor Carpenter’s 
*‘ Life in Palestine,’ and its successors (which, however, seem to be 
a long time in making their appearance), and similar works, but by 
means of a small weekly subscription they might speedily acquire a 
Teachers’ Library, containing such books as Ewald’s Prophets and 
Psalms, The Protestant Commentary, Schenkel’s Character of Jesus, 
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Farrar’s Life of Christ, Conybeare and Howson’s Paul, &c., &c., 
together with a good Biblical Encyclopedia, the study of which would 
form an important part of the work of the class. Thus educating 
themselves, they would acquire the power of imparting solid instruc- 
tion to their scholars, and the collective study of a lesson for the 
following Sunday would prevent the irreverent and most harmful 
practice of opening the Bible hap-hazard in the presence of the class, 
and allowing any chapter which turns up to be read verse after verse 
without note or comment. 

And is it again objected that such a study of the Bible would, 
both in the reading class and in the school, bring constantly into 
view the great difficulties in the interpretation of the book, of which 
we are all more or less conscious, and because of which it has be- 
come so much neglected? When no one questioned the historical 
character of its early traditions, or the credibility of its miracles, it is 
said, this method was possible; but now it is no longer so. I main- 
tain, on the contrary, that the method would destroy the difficulty. 
To a large extent those who are now afraid to make up their minds 
on these and kindred subjects, would acquire the information which 
would enable them to do so with some amount of confidence. For 
confidence always comes with solid knowledge, and of this they would 
gain ever increasing measures, and, what is of the utmost importance, 
they would find themselves capable of giving « reasonable answer to 
the trying questions, which now, when they are put to them by their 
scholars, they are compelled to evade. They would be able to meet 
such questions with simple candour. Take the question of the 
character of God as it is represented in the earlier parts of the Old 
Testament ; furnished as they would be with the necessary informa- 
tion, they could confidently tell their scholars that they do not accept 
that representation, and give them convincing reasons for so doing. 
Take the question of the reality of the gospel miracles; if they have 
been led by their studies to accept them, they would say they believed 
them to be facts of history, and why; if, on the other hand, they had 
seen reason to reject them, they would say they could not accept 
them as historically true, and why. The consequence would be in 
either case, that the trumpet would cease to utter an uncertain sound, 
and definite ideas would be conveyed to the minds of their scholars, 
which they, in their turn, as the result of their after experiences, 
would find reason to confirm or to modify, as the case might be. 

Let me then earnestly appeal to my fellow-teachers to give this 
subject their very earnest sonsideration. Matthew Arnold speaks of 
the necessity of retaining the Bible ‘‘as the choice treasure of the 
English home;”’ it largely depends on us whether this can be 
done. Our vocation is manifest; our opportunity is brief. Let us 
see to it that our work is fully done, and to that end do greater 
justice to the book, whose legitimate influence is our greatest aid. 
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A WHITSUNTIDE ADDRESS. 
By Rev. W. G. CapMAN. 


I AM going to talk to you about Whitsuntide, and what it should 

teach us. You know that we are looking forward to it with 
eagerness—especially those of us who live in Lancashire—as a season of 
gladness and festivity. It is the season when we leave the busy town to 
run into the country, and breathe its sweet fresh air, and enjoy its manifold 
beauties. You know, too, that Whitsuntide commemorates the first 
feast of Pentecost after the death of Jesus. In the second chapter of 
Acts, we read that when the day of Pentecost had come, the disciples 
were all assembled in one place, and suddenly ‘‘ they were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.’’. That account was written long ago, and is not 
without its difficulties. And yet its poetical, perhaps symbolical language 
seems to teach us a very important lesson. If we find and remember this 
lesson, we need not be very sorry because we cannot explain all the 
language in which the lesson is preserved. We are taught this :—that 
God's best gifts are no longer to be deemed the peculiar heritage of any 
one race or nation. Men from very different parts were on that occasion 
assembled, and they heard in their own tongues the wonderful words of 
God. The language of the kingdom of heaven is such as all can 
understand. ‘The promised blessing will come to all who prepare them- 
selves to receive it. 

And so I love to think of Whitsuntide as, like Christmas and Easter, 
bearing witness to a great truth. It proclaims the blessed and inspiring 
fact, that the goodness, and care, and love, and help, and guidance of 
God our Father, are not confined to Jews and Christians, but extended to 
all the human race. 

Men have been prone to limit God’s fatherly goodness. The Jews 
did this sometimes, and regarded themselves as the special and favoured 
children of God. They weve a peculiar people in one sense. They had 
a special truth to proclaim and keep alive in the world. But they were 
too ready to forget that other nations had thezy peculiar mission also, 
In the same way there are Christians who regard God as keeping 
His best gifts for such as call themselves by the name of Christ, and 
sending His other children empty away. They suppose, moreover, that 
God spoke to men differently in past ages to what He does now, and 
was easier found of those seeking Him. 

Whitsuntide proclaims that the Holy Spirit of God is given to all 
waiting hearts. 

I. Let us remember that the Heavenly Father does not confine his 
revelation to one period of time, or to one race of men, or to one household of 
belief. No lesson was more clearly taught by Jesus than this:—that God is 
is the Father of all mankind; that He sheds his blessings on all impartially; 
that He gives good gifts to all who, in a right spirit, ask Him. If we have 
not always received His best gift, it is because we have not asked, or have 
not asked aright. In the world of spirit, as in the world around us, God 
works by law. The rain falls and the sun shines on all alike. Their 
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value depends on how we use them. Do not suppose that God is partial 
because some men have received more help of the Spirit than have others. 
Here are two men whose gardens adjoin. Suppose one of them uses the 
power he possesses to cultivate the soil. He sows the seed at the right 
time. He protects the plants when they b2gin to grow. He takes care 
that weeds shall not remain to disfigure and impoverish the flowers he 
has sown. The other man, let us suppose, allows all to go on as it will. 
He does not prepare the soil, or plant the seed, or destroy the weed. You 
know what the result will be. Suppose he, whose garden has not been 
fruitful in flowers, should complain that his neighbour had been more 
favoured, or more fortunate than himself. You would say he was foolish 
and unjust. The same advantages were offered him—the same rain fell, 
the same sun shone on h7s garden as on his neighbour’s. It is the man’s 
own fault that he has not profited. Like such a man are those who talk 
as if God’s help to a holy, and useful, and blessed life were given to some, 
and kept from others. ‘‘Ask, and it shall_be given, seek and ye shall 
find.’ There is no other way of obtaining the best gifts. Jesus not only 
taught this, but acted in accordance with his teaching. What was the 
secret of that sweet and fragrant life? Wasit not his constant communion 
with the Father? He was regular in his public worship, and unceasing 
in private meditation. He tells us in fact, that the reason why the Father 
did not leave him alone was because he did the things that pleased the 
Father. There was nothing like caprice in the gift of the Holy Spirit. It 
was vouchsafed in answer to earnest prayer. Similarly to all who have 
tried to live near to Gol, the same blessed help and guidance have been 
given. I think of many such in various. ages, and in very different 
churches. One there was, some centuries ‘before our Great Teacher,— 
who like him went about doing good, and like him was rewarded with 
evil for good, and met a cruel death at the hands of ungrateful fellow- 
citizens. The Holy Spirit of God was with Socrates, and led him, and 
sustained him, giving him peace and calm within, when all was tumul- 
tuous without. We call Socrates to mind as perhaps the most illustrious 
of God’s other children outside the Jewish fold. Let us remember that 
there were others—and that now there are multitudes, neither Jews nor 
Christians, who, being faithful and obedient sons of God, are led by the 
Spirit of God. Let us remember that it was the Saviour’s aim to bring 
men to God. And though we think that by Jesus we are led the best 
and surest way, let us not suppose that God will refuse any who come 
to Him, because they have followed a different leader, or have seemed 
to find their way alone. 

2. Let us remember that divine inspiration is not confined to one 
branch of knowledge, or to one side of our nature. Every good and 
perfect gift comes down from the Father of Light. We should be much 
more religious, and do our work much better, if we accustomed ourselves 
to think of God’s Spirit as inspiring us in all things for good. That. 
conception which we find in the Old Testament is a noble one which refers 
all skill, and might, and wisdom in the artizans who built the temple and 
adorned it, to the One Source of Good. It is the true view of things. 
Art, science, music, poetry, these are the inspiration of the One Spirit. 
If men would only remember that God is with them in their employments, 
no less than with ministers and teachers, if they would do their work as 
for Him, and by His help, the world would speedily become holier and 
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happier. Try to think that you are ‘called’ to be a joiner or mechanic, 
or a day-school teacher, or to assist in the production and distribution of 
God’s gifts to His children, just as truly as any minister is called to preach, 
or Paul was called to be an apostle. ‘Try to think of your work as a holy 
work, because useful and necessary. And should you at any time 
be led into an employment neither useful nor holy, and upon which you 
cannot ask God’s blessing, give it up, and rather perform the most 
menial office, with a clear conscience and a pure heart. When we speak 
of religion as being the peculiar province of divine inspiration, we mean 
that the moral and spiritual life is the highest, and that in these we are 
especially called and enabled to resemble God. The fruits of the Holy 
Spirit are ‘‘all those holy feelings, those noble resolutions, those precious 
consolations, those cheering hopes, which are chiefly ascribable to the 
influence of Christianity.” 

3. And so it follows that there are degrees of inspiration, and that, in 
the same person, inspiration may be irregular and intermittent. We have 
each our share of inspiration. We are most inspired when we are living 
in closest communion with God. We must not confound spiritual en- 
lightenment with infallibility. It may be connected with intellectual 
errors. Remembering this we shall be enabled to rightly value the Bible, 
and to profit by its everlasting lessons of religion, however mingled with 
local and transitory teachings that speak not to our heart and conscience. 
To holy men of old God spake by His Spirit. To us also He speaks by the 
same Spirit. If we are not always conscious of the gift, it is because of 
some deficiency in ourselves. We do not possess ourselves of that which He 
of His fulness imparts. We cannot imprison the light and keep it for future 
use. There is light only so long as the rays of the sun reach us. Wecannot 
keep a supply of light in our rooms by closing the shutters. So soon as a 
barrier comes between us and the source of light, the radiance vanishes. 
Neither can we by forms and ceremonies lay up a store of spiritual 
illumination. We cannot by a momentary impulse of conversion, secure 
the Holy Spirit for ever after. Daily we must seek it. Daily must we 
pray to God for His most needful gift. Daily must we open our hearts 
and souls to receive it. Then every day will be for us a day of Pentecost, 
and He who fills all space will dwell within us in the same sense as that 
in which He dwelt in prophets and apostles, and in him who was greatest, 
and purest, and holiest of all the sons of men, through whom we know most 
of God our Father. 

While then we pause to commemorate the holy impulse communicated 
to Christian disciples long centuries ago, let us not be content with such 
commemoration; but let us bear in mind the truth of the living present. 
To-day, and every day, the Holy Spirit of God seeks entrance to our 
hearts, and tells us that we too, if we will, may be His chosen witnesses. 


FLOWERS.—The time of flowers is coming. Thousands of young and 
tender hearts will wake for the first time to their beauty. Let not the lessons 
of their beauty, their proclamation of the joys of innocence and loveliness, be 
untold in the family and the school. The revelation is old tosome of us but not 
stale, and to thousands it will be new. Truths that are old to the school walls 
are new to many that are gathered within them. Teachers should never for- 
get that they have constantly to do with minds to which everthing is new, and 
in which the sense of wonder has not been palled,— Sunday School Chronicle, 
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LEARNING TO STAND ALONE. 


**T am not alone, for the Father is with me.” 


By GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


Il. 


ie is not only children who find it hard and grievous to have to stand 

alone. In the grand old story of Elijah we read how Elijah stood 
alone before the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal; how he 
challenged them to build an altar, and how he built one himself, that 
they might prove whose God was the true one. And when the prophets 
of Baal had prayed in vain to their god, and when in answer to their 
frantic cries, ‘‘O Baal, hear us,’’ there ‘‘ was no voice, nor any that 
answered,” Elijah in his turn prayed to his God, and said, ‘‘ Lord God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou art 
God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I have done all these 
things at thy word. Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may 
know that thou art the Lord God.’”’ And when the fire came down from 
heaven to Elijah’s altar and sacrifice, the people fell on their faces and 
cried, ‘‘the Lord he is the God!”’ 

But Jezebel, the wicked queen, who worshipped Baal, drove Elijah 
away into the desert, as she was trying to kill him: and when he was 
there alone, and homeless, and friendless, he heard the voice of God 
asking him, ‘‘ What doest thou here, Elijah?’ And he answered, ‘1 
have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts: for the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain 
thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only, am left, and they seek 
my life to take it away.’’ Even Elijah, the strong-souled prophet, felt it 
hard and painful to be left alone: No wonder that we feel it so when we 
are called to stand alone. But Elijah was not left to hide in the desert ; 
his work was not to shelter himself, but to go out and help other people, 
and lead them to do right, and love and know God. So he was told to 
go again amongst men, and anoint a new king, and a new prophet to be 
the guide-of the people after his own death. 

And, when we, like Elijah, dare to stand alone because we know our 
God, and that in his hands we are always safe, we too may say the same 
prayer that he did, ‘‘ Lord God, let it be known this day that thou art 
God, and that I am thy servant, and that I have done all these things at 
thy word.’’ And when we have been thus brave and faithful, the fire of 
God will come down upon the altar of our hearts, and kindle the sacrifice 
which we have prepared ; we prepared a sacrifice of ourselves, because we 
felt that we must stand alone, and it was hard to do so: but lo! those 
who stand by, and who had tried to tempt us to do wrong, bend their 
heads in humility and shame, and own the true God, and the right and 
noble things which he commands. 

And if only we are faithful, and dare to stand alone, how do we know 
that, like Elijah, we may not bring others to see the right, and do it ? 

* To a large public school where boys live during school-days, came 
a young boy,—delicate and timid, and unused to rough boys and their 
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ways. He was given in charge to a fine active, lively lad, rather older 
than himself, who had already been some time at school there; he was to 
look after him, and prevent his being bullied and teased too mercilessly, 
and to give him advice and help. They slept in the same bedroom, and 
a good many other boys with them. The new boy’s name was George 
Arthur, and the other was Tom Brown. When they all went: to bed at 
night, the bigger boys, amongst whom was Tom, sat chatting about on 
one another’s beds, with their jackets and waistcoats off. ‘‘ Poor little 
Arthur was overwhelmed with the novelty of his position. The idea of 
sleeping in the room with strange boys had clearly never crossed his mind 
before, and was as painful as it was strange to him. He could hardly 
bear to take his jacket off ; however, presently, with an effort, off it came, 
and then he paused and looked at Tom, who was sitting at the bottom of 
his bed, talking and laughing. 

‘«* Please, Brown,’ he whispered, ‘may I wash my face and hands?’ 

““* Of course, if you like,’ said Tom, staring, ‘ that’s your wash-hand- 
stand under the window, second from your bed. You'll have to go down 
for more water in the morning if you use it all.’ And on he went with 
his talk. 

‘Arthur finished his washing and undressing, and put on his night- 
gown. He then looked round more nervously than ever. Two or three 
of the little boys were already in bed, sitting up with their chins on their 
knees. The light burned clear, the noise went on. It was a trying 
moment for the poor little, lonely boy ; however this time he didn’t ask 
Tom what he might or might not do, but dropped on his knees by his 
bedside, as he had done every day from his childhood, to open his heart 
to Him who heareth the cry and beareth the sorrows of the tender child, 
and the strong man in agony. 

‘Tom was sitting at the bottom of his bed unlacing his boots, so that 
his back was towards Arthur, and he didn’t see what had happened, and 
looked up in wonder at the sudden silence. Then two or three boys 
laughed and sneered, and a big brutal fellow, who was standing in the 
middle of the room, picked up a slipper, and shied it at the kneeling boy, 
calling him a snivelling young shaver. Then Tom saw the whole, and 
the next moment the boot he had just pulled off flew straight at the head of 
the bully, who had just time to throw up his arm, and catch it on his elbow. 

‘«*Confound you, Brown; what’s that for?’ roared he, stamping with pain. 

““« Never mind what I mean,’ said Tom, stepping on to the floor, 
every drop of blood in his body tingling ; ‘if any fellow wants the other 
boot, he knows how to get it.’ 


“There were many boys in the room by whom that little scene was 
taken to heart before they slept. But sleep seemed to have deserted the 
pillow of poor Tom. For some time his excitement, and the flood of 
memories which chased one another through his brain kept him from 
thinking or resolving. His head throbbed, his heart leapt, and he could 
hardly keep himself from springing out of bed and rushing about the 
room. Then the thought of his own mother came across him, and the 
promise he had made at her knee, years ago, never to forget to kneel by 
his bedside, and give himself up to his Father, before he laid his head on 
the pillow, from which it might never rise; and he lay down gently and 
cried as if his heart would break. He was only fourteen years old. 
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“It was no light act of courage in those days for a little fellow to say 
his prayers publicly, even at Rugby..... The first few nights after 
Tom came he did not kneel down because of the noise, but sat up in bed 
till the candle was out, and then stole out and said his prayers in fear, 
lest some one should find him out. So did many another poor little 
fellow. Then he began to think that he might just as well say his prayers 
in bed, and then that it didn’t matter whether he was kneeling, or sitting, 
or lying down. And so it had come to pass with Tom as with all who 
will not confess their Lord before men; and for the last year he had 
probably not said his prayers in earnest a dozen times. 

‘‘Poor Tom ! the first and bitterest feeling which was like to break 
his heart was the sense of his own cowardice. ‘The vice of all others 
which he loathed was brought in and burned in on his own soul. He had 
lied to his mother, to his conscience, to his God. How could he bear it ? 
And then the poor little weak boy, whom he had pitied and almost 
scorned for his weakness, had done that which he, braggart as he was, 
dared not do. The first dawn of comfort came to him in swearing to 
himself that he would stand by that boy through thick and thin, and 
cheer him, and help him, and bear his burdens, for the good deed done 
that night. Then he resolved to write home next day, and tell his mother 
all, and what a coward her son had been. And then peace came to him 
as he resolved, lastly, to bear his testimony next morning. The morning 
would be harder than the night to begin with, but he felt that he could 
not afford to let one chance slip. . Several times he faltered, for the 
devil showed him, first, all his old friends calling him ‘saint’ and ‘square 
toes,’ and a dozen hard names, and whispered to him that his motives 
would be misunderstood, and he would only be left alone with the new 
boy ; whereas it was his duty to keep all means of influence, that he 
might do good to the largest number. And then came the more subtle 
temptation, ‘Shall I not be showing myself braver than others by doing 
this? Have I any right to begin it now? Ought I not rather to pray in 
my own study, letting other boys know that I do so, and trying to lead 
them to it, while in public at least I should go on as I have done?’ 
However, his good angel was too strong that night, and he turned on his 
side and slept, tired of trying to reason, but resolved to follow the impulse 
which had been so strong, and in which he had found peace. 

‘“ Next morning he was up, and washed and dressed, all but his jacket 
and waistcoat, just as the ten minutes bell began to ring, and then in the 
face of the whole room knelt down to pray. Not five words could he say 
—the bell mocked him ; he was listening for every whisper in the room— 
what were they all thinking of him? He was ashamed to go on kneeling, 
ashamed to rise from his knees. At last, as it were from his inmost heart, 
a still small voice seemed to breathe forth the words of the publican, ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner!’ He repeated them over and over, clinging 
to them as for his life, and rose from his knees comforted and humbled, 
and ready to face the whole world. It was not needed : two other boys 
besides Arthur had already followed his example, and he went down to 
the great school with a glimmering of another lesson in his heart—the 
lesson that he who has conquered his own coward spirit has conquered 
the whole outward world ; and that other one which the old prophet learnt 
in the cave in Mount Horeb, when he hid his face, and the still small 
voice asked, ‘What doest thou here, Elijah?’ that however we may fancy 
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ourselves alone on the side of good, the King and Lord of men is nowhere 
without his witnesses; for in every society, however seemingly corrupt 
and godless, there are those who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 

Many a lad who has none too much money and is anxious to save it 
up, finds it hard to stand alone when he is with companions who say, 
‘“Come to the theatre with us,’’ or tempt him to spend his money on 
amusements. How hard it is to say just four words, ‘I can’t afford it.” 
When companions bring out their pipes, and invite him to do the same, 
why is it so difficult to resist and say, ‘‘ I can’t afford to smoke?’ It is 
not always that he cares much about the smoking: if only his companions 
did not do it he wouldn’t care a bit ; and there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in being poor and not having money to spare: he knows quite well in 
his heart that the useful things for which he wants his money are far better 
than smoking or amusing himself; why then is it so difficult to resist? It 
is because he is afraid of what his companions will say,—perhaps afraid 
of being laughed at ; it is because he has not the strength of character to 
stand alone: he yields (like Adam and Eve) because someone tempts 
him. Why are temptations sent to us? we could be so good, so steady, 
so sensible, if it were not for these tiresome temptations always coming in 
our way and ‘‘ making’ us stumble or fall. Ah yes, that is just where it 
is: temptations are sent not to ‘‘'make”’ us stumble or fall, but to try 
whether we are men enough to stand aloneand veszst the trial. In games 
of trial of strength, such as ‘‘ French and English,’”’ or ‘‘ Oranges and 
Lemons,” when the tug comes, what do you do? Go over at once to the 
other side without a struggle? No, you pull with all your strength, and 
go on pulling and resisting the harder the more you seem to be being 
forced to give in. What do soldiers do when they see an enemy coming 
against them? Do they lay down their arms and yield? No,—they 
fight; they charge, like the Light Brigade at Balaclava, even six hundred 
men against thousands, rather than yield, till not their own country alone, 
but the world rings with triumph at their noble spirit. 

And this is the part we have to play,—not in games alone, not in 
battle alone, but in every trial in our lives: stand; face the enemy ; 
conquer him; but never fly. So will temptations only strengthen us, as 
games and exercise strengthen our muscles and make us able to play 
better and better. 

If the only effect of temptation is to ‘‘make”’ us yield, we have not 
made goodness and right ouv own ; we do not hold them with a firm grip 
and say, when something tries to drag them away from us, ‘‘ No, I will 
never let go; you may pull as hard as you like, but these and I are 
friends, and no power shall ever part us. Friends till death, that is 
what we are; and, please God, not till death alone, but for ever, and in 
the ‘ Great Beyond.’ ”’ 

And if a lad or girl has the courage to say that he or she cannot afford 
some offered amusement, or something smart and tempting in dress 
which their companions enjoy or have, the example may help and 
strengthen their companions who may be wavering, and too timid to resist. 
Their example may be to others like the example of the timid, gentle 
Arthur to the bold and eager Tom, whose pride had always been to have 
courage, till he suddenly learned to his shame that he had been cowardly. 


(To be continued.) 
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Lessons on ihe slinisiry of Jesus. 
Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 


By Pror. J. Esr~tin Carpenter, M.A. 


XVI. & XVII. THE LAST THINGS, Luke xxi. 5-36. 


Gove Passage involves many difficult questions, hardly suitable for 
discussion except with advanced and thoughtful scholars. I have 
not divided it into lessons, for the subject should be studied as a whole, 
before proceeding to separate sections. That subject is the doctrine of 
the last things, called in technical language Eschatology. The rise of this 
doctrine, and some of the forms which it assumed, have been traced very 
briefly in Life im Pal. chap. vi. We have already found numerous 
references to this belief, which indeed pervades the whole structure of the 
first three Gospels; see especially notes on Lk. xvii. 22-37, Less. ii., 
Jan. 1886. 

The discourse in Lk. xxi. is at once seen to be parallel with those in 
Mt. xxiv. and in Mk. xiii. It is of importance to note some of the points 
in which these passages agree, and still more those in which they differ. 
Teachers will find it very useful to paste them on the same sheet of paper 
side by side: with a little care they may be arranged so that the corres- 
ponding sections and verses shall be adjacent to each other: the mere 
inspection of the variations and resemblances will often prove in the 
highest degree suggestive. 

The perplexities which the student encounters are all connected with 
the question, ‘‘ Did Jesus claim to be the Messiah?’’ Those who think 
that he never made that claim in any sense, or ever accepted the title, 
character, or function of the ‘‘Christ,’’ naturally reject the whole discourse 
about Messiah’s second advent, and the events which would precede it. 
I have not been able to take that view (Lessons xxv. July 1885, x. and 
xi. March 1886), though I have often tried to show reason for thinking 
that language is ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels which reflects the 
developed expectations of the Church. This discourse contains a series 
of detailed and explicit predictions : it moves altogether in the circle of 
Jewish thought, with its announcement of the ‘‘signs ”’ preceding the end 
—its conception of the kingdom—and its emphatic declaration of the 
second coming of the Messiah in the sky, during the life-time of the 
disciples. How far have we here a record of what Jesus might have said, 
how far have we the hopes and anticipations of followers who translated 
his spiritual conceptions into the images and ideas with which they and 
their fellow-countrymen were familiar? To'these questions very various 
answers are given: I here attempt only hints, many of which will be 
found elaborated in Keim’s fesus of Nazara, vol. v., pp. 225-246. 


(A.) ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE, 
EPS CAB ON MAO Miro shie ile Aap ty rise 


(i.) ts occasion: differently narrated: (1) Mt., some Jerusalem 
disciple comes to show the Galilean prophet over the Temple, he 
is a stranger in the capital, and may be supposed to wish to see 
the sights. The citizens were no doubt proud of the ‘goodly 
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stones” (Zk.) of which it was built: the Rabbis, it is said, thought 
the walls would have been covered with gold, if the variegated 
marble, resembling the waves of the sea, had not seemed more 
beauteous. But how incongruous this seems after the great denun- 
ciatory address in Mt#. xxiii., and the announcement (ver. 39) that 
they would see him no more. (2) Lk. represents the whole discourse 
as uttered in the temple itself, cp. ver. 37 ; if so, it was really a public act; 
but this is quite out of keeping with the substance of the address, as well 
as with /¢. and Wk., who both report that the announcement of the last 
things was made privately to the disciples on the Mount of Olives, Mt. 
xxiv. 3, Mk. xiii. 3. (3) Wk. omits the incident of the disciples wishing 
to show him over the Temple, and assigns his words to the time when he 
has quitted the building, and is on his way across the Kidron Valley to 
the Mount of Olives: this seems much the most suitable. 

(ii.) ts substance. The Temple is doomed, why ? In the ordinary 
course of events? because the ‘‘unimaginable touch of time’ overtakes 
the most magnificent structures? No, ‘‘days are coming ’’—an old 
prophetic formula for the great future change when God would bring first 
punishment and then deliverance on his people, cp. Amos iv. 2, viil. 11, 
ix. 13, 7s. xxxix.6, Fer. vil. 32, &c. ‘Not one stone left upon another ; ”’ 
no new thing for a prophet to predict the destruction of the temple for his 
people’s sins, e.g. Micah iil. 12, Fer. xxvi. Yet how startling this must 
have sounded to those who looked across the valley, and saw its huge 
structure—so long in building, and so recently completed—towering up on 
opposite hill (Life im Pal. § 8). At siege of Jerusalem the Temple was 
burned, not demolished : stones still standing, belonging to substructures, 
drains, foundations, underground passages, &c., but we need not press for 
literal fulfilment. 

(iii.) Probability that some such prediction was uttered. (1) The 
Romans seemed evidently closing round Jerusalem, and Jesus might have 
been deeply impressed with the expectation of its fall, especially after the 
denunciation (J/¢. xxiii.) of the hypocrisy and corruption of the religious 
leaders. (2) The accusation at his trial implies it, Mt. xxvi. 61, Wk. xiv. 
58. (3) So also does the charge against Stephen, Acts vi. 13, 14. Even 
though these may not be true in the form in which they are said to have 
been made, they are probably founded on real utterances of Jesus, 
threatening an end to the Temple system. On the other hand, this view 
was not universal: the author of Rev. xi. 1, 2 (? the apostle John), 
expects the city to be desolated, but the Temple to remain intact. 


(B.) Tue Time anD THE Siewns, Luke xxi. 7-19. 


(i.) The question of the disciples, ver. 7. They do not doubt the 
declaration of Jesus; no wonder or dismay ; Wk. and Lk., all their anxiety 
is to know the time, ‘‘Teacher, when will all this happen ?’’— M¢. gives 
us further hint, expressly connects it with Messiah’s second coming, and 
the ‘‘end of the age”’ (on the two ‘‘ages”’ cp. Lk. xviii. 30, Xx. 34, 35; 
Life in Pal. § 44, 1), plainly a more developed thought. 

(ii.) Disorders in heaven and earth, vv. 8-11. ‘‘ What is the time, 
and what are the signs?’’ Rest of discourse plays round these two 
themes, not in any logical order, and made up in part of passages 
belonging originally to quite a different connection. Remember that 
Jesus hitherto had always refused demand for sign, e.g. Lk. xi. 29; had 
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spoken of ‘‘interpreting the time,’’ i.e. recognising its moral demands 
for judgment and purification, xii. 56: but his invariable doctrine had 
been that the kingdom was a growth from within, already among them 
or within them, not waiting any public demonstration or visible display 
of establishment. How different the conception here of a great world- 
event, to be preceded by all kinds of troubles.—Ver. 8, false Christs : 
appearance of false Messiahs, announcing the time. Were there any 
such? Various efforts at popular rising, under different leaders, (cp. 
Acts, vili. 9-11, xxi. 38) promising to expel Romans, none, however, so 
far as known, claiming to be actual Messiah till the great movement 
under Bar-Kokhba, about 130 a.p.—Ver. 9, wars and tumults, general 
disturbance of all social order, things getting worse and worse, more 
violence, more cruelty, while end was postponed; so already the Sibyl, 
Life in Pal. § 44, 2.—VvV. 10, 11, social and physical catastrophes ; note 
indication of a fresh source in beginning of a new speech: national 
commotions, earthquakes, famines, portents in sky, &c.: no use in 
attempting to find specific fulfilment in particular civic disturbances; as 
for kingdoms, there really were none, Rome had absorbed them all, this 
language is founded on the older view of Hebrew apocalyptic literature. 
Mt., Mk., these things the beginning of the “‘ birth-pains,’’ when the 
world would, as it were, be in travail for Messiah’s birth. Highly doubt- 
ful if all (or any) of this can be ascribed to Jesus. 

(iii.) Danger to the disciples, vv. 12-19. Spread of gospel ob- 
structed by all kinds of forcible opposition : note, Lk. says ‘‘ before all 
these things,” Mt., ‘‘ then shall they deliver you up.’ Ver, 12, kings 
and governors, &c., substance of this section has been already found in 
Mt. x. 17 sqq., describes incidents of later preaching, and implies efforts 
for spread of Gospel unlike any of which Jesus gives hints elsewhere. 
Mk. xiii. 10 says Gospel must first be published among all nations, cp. 
Mt. xxiv. 14; but for this universal proclamation time is needed; an 
attempt to explain the postponement of the end, which was otherwise 
looked for shortly in that very generation, M¢. xxiv. 22, 34. On other 
hand, Mt. x. 23 represents period as much shorter, Messiah will appear 
before they have even gone in flight to all the cities of their own country. 
Here, again, is a note of later thought.—Ver. 13, a testimony, i.e. an 
opportunity of bearing witness for God and the gospel.—Ver. 17, hated 
of all men ; the apparent exclusiveness of early Christians, their opposi- 
tion to all idolatrous and immoral practices, and the seeming violence of 
their doctrine of the end of the world and condemnation of the heathen, 
really did make them obnoxious to those who did not understand them: 
all kinds of prejudice excited against them by grossest charges: to say 
nothing of evidence in Acts, the Roman historian Tacitus describes 
the Christians who suffered at Rome under Nero as ‘‘convicted of hatred 
against the human race,”’ and again as ‘hated for their crimes.’’—Ver. 
19, not a hair, a vivid form of proverbial utterance, cp. Acts xxvii. 34, of 
course not to be pressed literally in view of intimations of death, ver. 16, 
cp. xii. 7, Mt. x. 30. Perhaps ‘‘ perish’? and ‘win your lives,” vv. 18, 
19, must be interpreted of the new life in the Messianic kingdom, but cp. 
ix, 24.—In this passage the notes of Jesus’ thought may seem clearer ; 
he doubtless foresaw that the same kind of opposition he himself encoun- 
tered would beset his followers: trust in God, absolute fearlessness in 
devotion to duty, courage, patience, with these he did inspire his disciples, . 
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(C.) Tue S1ece or JERUSALEM, Luke xxi. 20-28. 


(i.) Zhe approach of the end, ver. 20. What had this to do with 
Christianity? Nothing as we understand it; Jerusalem is not our centre. 
But to the compilers of this discourse it was everything, the midpoint of 
religion, place where final conflict between heathenism and ‘true religion 
should be fought out. For historic roots of this expectation, see Life in 
Pal. § 44,5. This siege is most closely connected in Mt. with coming 
end, transition from ver. 14 to 15 by therefore ; i.e. preaching of Gospel 
supposed to be complete before siege. 

(ii.) Desolation, ver. 20-23. A modification of the abomination of 
desolation in Mt. and Mz., reterring to well-known passage in Dan. xi. 
31, now understood to be an allusion to desecration of temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, about 168 B.c. In Mé. xxiv. 15 this is supposed 
still to be future; note the phrase ‘‘let him that veadeth consider,” 
apparently implying a written prophecy, as though the passage were 
founded on some sort of broad-sheet or fly-leaf dealing with the last 
things, but not necessarily spoken by Jesus or even issued in his name at 
all; then afterwards incorporated in the Christian records as dealing with 
_ Messiah’s second coming.—Zk. modifies the material now contained in 
Mt. and Mk. considerably (note reference in ver. 22 to fulfilment of 
supposed prophecy); in Mt. xxiv. 17, 18, point lies in suddenness of 
catastrophe, making instant flight necessary—labourers in field must 
escape as they are, without the upper garments they have laid aside in 
their work. 

(iii.) Fulfilling the times of the Gentiles, ver. 24. Again a modifi- 
cation in Zk. In M¢. xxiv. 22, Mk. xiii. 20, the sufferings of the faithful 
are so great, the days must be shortened (elect as in Rom. viii. 33, 
Col. tii. 12, LI Tim. it. 10, I Pet. i. 2), i.e. the end expected-soon. But 
Lk. describes destruction of Jerusalem, and slavery of the people, and 
postpones the end till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, i.e. expiration 
of times before judgments on the Gentiles: here, again, indications of 
later feeling in attempts to explain delay in second advent (cp. Less. iii. 
January, 1886). Yet even the third evangelist does not expect it to be 
prolonged beyond existing generation, vv. 28, 32. 

(iv.) Move signs, vv. 25, 20; ver. 11, these were not specified, here 
named, founded on prophetic imagery; heavenly bodies, Amos viii. 9, 
Foel ii. 30,.31, Ezek. xxxil. 7, 8, Zs. xxxiv. 4; roaring of sea, Js. v. 30 (of 
an Assyrian invasion), image of turmoil of nations, Rev. xvii. 15. In Mt. 
xxiv. 29, these are to follow ‘‘immediately after the tribulation.”’ 

(v.) The advent near, vv. 27, 28. Expectation of Son of Man coming 
in clouds, founded on misunderstanding of Dan. vii. 13; cp. on Lk. ix. 
26, Less. xxvi. C. July, 1885. Mt. and Mk. add angels, trumpets, and 
gathering of elect; cp. J Thess. iv. 16, 17, J Cor. xv. 52. Ver. 28, a word 
of hope for the faithful, peculiar to Zk., observe the address in second 
person, which identifies time with the hearers’ own lives, cp. ver. 32; 
redemption, i.e. deliverance from suffering. 


(D.) ‘‘THts GENERATION SHALL NOT Pass AWAY,” Luke xxi. 29-36. 


(i.) Certainty, vv. 29-31. ‘‘Look at the trees,” it was early spring, 
fresh young foliage in all its beauty: ‘‘as sure as the summer is coming, 
so surely will the kingdom of God come after these signs.” Mt. xxiv, 
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33, MR. xiii. 29, subject is indefinite, ‘‘he, i.e. Son of Man, is coming,” 
or ‘‘it, i.e. the kingdom.” 

(ii.) This generation, vv. 32, 33, a declaration common to all three 
gospels, those then living (cp. ver. 28) are to see it all: ‘‘sooner may 
heaven and earth pass away than my words fail,’ cp. O. T. imagery, 
Ps, cii. 25-27. Here we are confronted with central difficulty: the words 
have passed away, they have not been fulfilled in the only meaning which 
it seems natural to ascribe to them. Four chief points, (1) destruction of 
Jerusalem, by war of Gentiles, (2) advent of Messiah from heaven, (3) 
these most closely connected together, (4) all to happen in existing 
generation. First did happen, second did not. This belief in Messiah’s 
second coming was general in early church (read letters of Paul, Peter, 
James, John); but it was not realised.—Is there any way out of the difficulty ? 
Perhaps a ‘‘generation’’ does not mean what we call a generation? 
Hence such suggestions as these, (1) it means a century: but Messiah 
did not come in the century, any more than in the life-time of the 
disciples; (2) it means the future generation which will witness all these 
events hereafter; but Jesus says expressly “you,” “this generation;”’ 
(3) it means the Fewish race; so Farrar, who says ‘‘the Jewish race 
shall last till the end of all things;’’ this appears to me a pure device to 
get out of an untenable position; see the very explicit language of Mt. 
xvi, 27, 28, which certainly refers to living men. 

(iiil.) Watchfulness, vv. 34-30. The lesson enforced anew, which 
has been so often illustrated; the believer’s life is a life of trial and 
danger, he must be always on guard, lose no opportunity, cp. xli. 35-48. 
—Ver. 34, suddenness of the coming of the ‘‘ Day; ”’ it is like a snare, 
thrown to catch wild animals, cp. Rom. xi. 9 ; elsewhere, like a thief, see 
on Zk. xii. 39, Less. xxxvili. A. (iii.), Oct. 1885. 


(E.) ReEsutrs. 


Either we must admit that Jesus made these predictions, and they did 
not come true; or we must conclude that he did not make them. After 
this discourse about portents in the sky, and the coming of the kingdom 
with all kinds of commotion and disaster, turn to Wk. iv. 26-32. Which 
is the real Jesus ? the Jesus who announces earthquakes below, and the 
shaking of the powers of the sky above, or the Jesus who tells of silent 
growth beneath the sun and rain, and the universal diffusive influence of 
truth and righteousness and love? I have no hesitation in believing in the 
latter. He may have thrown out hints of his own overthrow and death, 
hints that the grave would not end his real life and work for God, hints that 
he would even be still in spiritual relations with those whom he left behind 
to carry forth his good news to all men, and might in some way be reunited 
with them hereafter. These were taken up and transformed into the 
common types of popular expectation : they became more definite as they 
got farther from him and passed through lower minds. They gradually 
absorbed into themselves the current beliefs, allusions of all kinds to 
external calamities, possibly even actual fragments of current literature 
about the ‘‘last things,’’ till they finally assumed a shape wholly unlike 
the first thoughts of Jesus. The present form of these discourses, therefore, 
represents not the personal anticipations of Jesus, but the expectations of 
his followers. We hear in them only far-off echoes of the tones of the 
Master: what they really portray for us are the hopes of the Church. 


137 i 
Lessons for the Little Ones. 


By Mary DeEnpy. 


LeABOUL DOING OUR, DUDY- 


\ fe the country there was a beautiful, warm farm-yard. It was quite 
square, and there was a shed along one side of it, and on another 
side a pig-stye, and on another a hen-house and a stable. There was a 
dove-cote on the end of a pole in the middle of the yard. Six gentle 
cows, with short horns and big eyes, had just come up from the field, and 
were waiting for Jeggo, the old farm-man, to milk them. There were 
two long-backed, black, hairy pigs in the stye, and a large brown horse, 
with a long mane, was hanging his head and neck over the half-door of 
his stable, and wondering when supper would be ready. A fine cock, 
with a great many pretty colours on his tail and wings, was scratching in 
the dirt, and calling his hens and chickens to come and share in his 
findings. One nice old biddy had a brood of thirteen little ones, and 
was cluck-clucking anxiously to keep them at her side. Some pouting 
pigeons were strutting about on the tiled roofs, and some red-legged, 
white fan-tails were picking their way daintily as though they did not 
wish to soil their little pink feet. An old drake, four tat ducks, and a 
number of ducklings came waddling into the yard. The cock looked up 
with a cheerful cock-a-doodle-doo, as the drake came near: ‘‘How do 
you do, friend Drake?” said he, ‘‘ And howis all your family? Little ones 
thriving? It is fine growing weather, is. it not? Partlett, my dear,’’ and 
he turned to the old mother hen, ‘‘ there is a big, fat worm for the chicks.” 
The old drake shook his bill solemnly: ‘‘ You are fortunate in your 
children, friend Cock,” said he, ‘‘ You do not know what it is-to have a 
son who will not do his duty.’’ The cock called his chicks together and 
bade them listen carefully to what the old drake was saying, for he was 
wise and knew many things. Then the chickens cried: ‘‘Peep, peep,” 
and the ducks all shook their yellow bills like the drake, and then turned 
them up to the sky as they stood all in a row. The hens said ‘‘Crawk, 
now we shall hear something.’”’ And the ducklings looked solemn as if 
they too were wise and knew many things; all except one little fellow 
who was much smaller than the rest, and who stood with one leg drawn 
up, looking foolish. 

The old drake looked round proudly, but his eye grew sad when he 
saw that little duck; he pointed to him with his bill and said: 

“My dear neighbours and children, you all know that we are sent 
into this farmyard to do our duty.” 

Here one of the white pigeons came along and stopped a minute to 
listen. ‘‘Duty?”’ said she, putting her pretty, wee head on one side. 
‘Duty? That is a thing I never heard of before. I wonder what duty 
is. Is it something good to eat, like peas?’’? The good, old drake looked 
sorry. ‘‘Duty,” said he gently, ‘‘is sometimes one thing and sometimes 
another. It is different for different people. But it is always something 
which must be done.” 

‘‘What happens if it is not done?”’ asked a cockerel, whose comb 
was just beginning to grow, and who was rather saucy in consequence, 
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‘If none of us did his duty,”’ said the old drake, sternly, ‘‘ the farm- 
yard could not go on at all. Your duty, youngster, is to eat as much as 
you can and make yourself fat, so that you may be ready to be roasted 
when you are wanted.” 

“Well,” said the cockerel, strutting oft, ‘‘that is not unpleasant 
while it lasts, and I like the idea of dying for my farm-yard.”’ 

‘Nearly all of us,” said the drake, “will be wanted by the cook 
some day. You to-day a 

‘“‘T hope not,” said the old cock, nervously. 

“] to-morrow,”’ went on the drake; “and all my little ducklings in 
their turn. My friends, I grieve to tell you that one of my ducklings will 
not be ready when he is wanted. ‘There he stands.” 

The miserable duckling hunched his back, and ruffled up his feathers. 

‘“‘Do what we will, his mother and I cannot persuade him to eat and 
get fat. Oh! cad, cad!* what a trouble you are to us, why will you not 
do your duty and get fat?” 

‘‘Because I do not want to be killed,’’ squeaked the little cad, “I 
cannot bear doing my duty.” 

Just then old Jeggo, the farm-man, came with a basket full of corn. 
Then the pigeons fluttered down, and the cocks and hens and little 
chickens fluttered and ran, and drake and ducks and ducklings waddled, 
and they all of them ate as fast as they could until the corn was quite 
gone. ‘The ducks got the most, because their yellow bills were so long 
and broad. There was such a noise as you never heard if you have not 
been in a farm-yard. 

The little cad waddled away by himself, because he did not want to 
do his duty. He waddled away until he came to a place where there was 
a great deal of black mud; he sat down by the side of it, being very 
weak and tired, and cried: ‘‘Quack, quack, I do not want to do my 
duty.’’ Then he heard old Jeggo, the tarm-man, calling, ‘ Dilly, dilly, 
dilly,’ so he got up and tried to struggle on, but, because he had not 
eaten any corn, he was too weak, and he tumbled over on his back into 
the sticky mud, which held him fast. 

“Quack, quack,’’ said he. ‘‘ How very unpleasant, but I will not go 
home and do my duty. I do not want to be killed.’’ Then he tried hard 
to get up, but could not manage it, and when he opened his mouth for 
air, the nasty black mud slipped in. 

“Quack, quack,” said he. ‘‘I think I will do my duty. It would 
not be so unpleasant as this.’’ Alas! poor duckling! He was too late. 
The mud got down his throat and choked him quite; his round eyes shut 
up; he gave one kick, and that was the end of the poor little duckling. 

In the morning the master of the farm was walking in the fields with 
his little boy. The name of the boy was Alan, and he was eight years 
old. The master was thinking, and Alan was thinking too. Alan felt 
grave; he had been a naughty boy that morning, and he knew it, though 
his father did not. He had a lesson to learn—a very disagreeable lesson ; 
he had to say six times right through, and he had not learned it. He 
ought to have learned it directly after breakfast, but the sun shone very 
brightly in at the school-room window and the birds sang, and Alan 
could not remember six times seven. 


*Essex for the weakling of a brood or flock, 
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Then the master called: ‘‘Alan, Alan.’’ And he said: ‘It must be 
right to go when father wants me;”’ and away he ran and tried to forget 
all about six times. But he could not forget the lesson, and he was 
thinking about it very hard when they came to the mud in which the little 
cad was sticking. The master stooped and took the little cad in his 
hand. ‘Quite dead,” said he. ‘‘I thought some harm would happen to 
him. He never would do his duty like the others.”’ 

‘“What does doing duty mean, father?’ asked Alan, stroking the 
duckling’s head with his finger. 

‘Tt means doing every day just what we ought to do on that day,”’ 
said the master. 

‘(What was the little duck’s duty, father?” 

‘Just to eat and grow fat.”’ 

Alan looked grave. ‘‘ Must we all do duty every day?” 

‘‘ Ves,’’ said the master, ‘‘every day. If we leave off doing duty we 
are pretty sure to stick in the mud, like this duckling. Then it is a bad 
business for us and everybody.”’ 

Alan walked on a little way. Then he said: ‘‘ Father, is the multipli- 
cation table, duty?” 

‘‘Sometimes, Alan,’’ said the master kindly; ‘‘very often for little 
boys.” 

Then,” said Alan, ‘‘I suppose | had better goin. I don’t want to 
stick in the mud.” 

‘“That would never do,’’ said the master; ‘‘you must learn your 
lesson, Alan.”’ 

‘“VYes,’’ said Alan, ‘‘but I don’t like it, father. Six times seven is so 
very hard.” 

‘Listen, Alan,’’ said the master, kindly. ‘‘ Duty has two sides: one 
side is dark and one is very bright. When we look at duty before we 
have done it, we often see the dark side; but when we look at duty after 
we have done it, we always see the bright side. Run away, little man, 
and find the bright side. And, Alan, six times seven are forty-two.” 

Alan went back to the school-room and said six times seven all the 
way he went. When he got there he knew it. ; 

The master took the little cad to old Jeggo, and told him to throw it 
away. 

ee ay,’’ grumbled the old man; ‘‘I doubted he would never come 
to good. Hadn’t no notion of eating same as the others; he never did 
his duty.” 


A BRIEF SUMMARY’ OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 


CONTRIBUTED BY A LADY TEACHER. 


H ERE are some plain statements of Unitarian belief (adapted from a 

little tract prepared by the late Samuel Sharpe) which we wish 
you to understand and to remember. We do not give you creeds or 
catechisms, nor do we wish you to think exactly as we do, but be able to 
form your own opinions, and be ‘“‘ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness 
and fear.’’ (J Peter iii. 15.) 
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1. Unitarian Christians are so called from their belief in the unity or 
oneness of God,—a doctrine taught by Jesus, who quotes as the first 
great commandment the words, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord.”’ (Mark xii. 29.) Unitarians reject the doctrine of the Trinity 
because it-is unreasonable and unscriptural. 

2. Unitarians hold that Jesus is not God, but man. He says that 
there are things unknown to him, though known to God (Mark xiti. 32) ; 
he says that God alone deserves the name good (Mark x. 18); and he prays 

‘to God as his Father. Unitarians accept Jesus as their great religious 
teacher; though they regard him as a child of God as we are children of 
God. ~ 

3. Unitarians think that the words Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit, when 
used in the Bible, mean, sometimes, the Almighty Father Himself, and 
sometimes His holy influence, but never another God, or divine person. 

4. Unitarians do not believe that the punishment for sin will be ever- 
lasting—which would be like vengeance—but they think that it will be 
given so as to lead to the improvement of the sinner. 

5. Unitarians do not believe that men have fallen from a state of 
innocence through Adam’s sin, or that they will have their own sins 
forgiven because of Christ’s sufferings. They put their trust in the 
Father’s mercy, and do not rely on the merits of Christ. 

6. Unitarians strive to live up to the simple religion of love to God 
and man, which Christ himself taught and practised,—a religion that 
may well be called the gospel, or the good tidings. 


Short Stories for the ittle Ones. 


jaye 1s db. 1B}. 


IX. THE MAY-QUEEN. 


HEY decked her with garlands of flowers, and they crowned her 
queen of the May. ‘They carried her down the village street to 
the village green, and there she sat on her bright throne, while young 
and old bowed to her, and said how pretty and sweet she looked. And 
then the little ones danced round her, and called out joyfully: ‘‘ Long live 
our beautiful May-queen!”’ And the little May-queen was very happy, 
no vain thought was in her heart, for she loved the flowers and the 
children, and was thankful that she could give them pleasure. 

In the blacksmith’s shop there sat a little lame boy, looking very 
melancholy. 

‘‘All are enjoying themselves but me,’’ he sighed, ‘‘and as for the 
May-queen she will never think of me, for she is proud and scornful like 
the rest.” ; 

He slunk away to the fields to avoid the happy merry-making of the 
other children. He felt jealous and sad. Why should he be lame? 
Why could not he too run about and enjoy himself? It was hard and 
cruel. 

And yet the sun and the birds, and the flowers and the stream seemed 
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to say: ‘‘Cheer up and make the best of it all, and try to be happy like 
the rest.” 
But he could not bear to think that the May-queen might forget him. 

‘She has always loved me until now,’’ he murmured, ‘‘but she will 
be too proud after to-day!”’ 

He heard the children’s merry voices in the distance, but he would 
not join them. 

A merry laugh came nearer and nearer, and a little voice said: ‘‘I 
have kept my wreath for you, for I knew you would feel dull to-day.” 

It was the little May-queen; and as she put her little hand in his, 
and looked up into his pale face, he said: ‘‘I] am very, very sorry, and | 
will try to be happy like the rest.” 

He walked with her to the village; and when the day was over, and 
the children had all gone home, the little May-queen came to him again, 
and whispered gently: ‘‘Good night; I must go home now, but tell me 
are you happier?” 

He answered earnestly, ‘‘ Yes, I am very happy; but you have made 
me so, for you have shown me that God has given us, not only the 
lovely flowers and the merry birds to cheer us, but also strong and 
beautiful friendship to help us when we feel sad and discontented.” 


Hessons from mp a 
By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


It. SURE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR; 


OYS who lived five hundred years ago had very few books indeed. 
Books were very dear, for most of them were written out by hand. 
The first book printed in England was Caxton’s ‘‘Game of the Chess”’ in 
1474. Eleven years after, that is in 1485, a book with the title ‘‘ Morte 
D'Arthur’”’ was issued by the same printer. His workshop was at West- 
minster, close to the Abbey, ‘‘ near the west front of the church ;’’ and 
in those early days even princes and nobles, clad in silks and furs, and 
attended by armed followers, went to the printer’s to see him at his curious 
art. I am afraid very few of the bright beys who went with their fathers to 
Caxton’s shop could ever read as well as boys in the sixth standard can 
do now. But they could do many things which our boys cannot do. They 
lived very much in the open air; they learned to ride, to exercise with 
bews and arrows, to tilt with the spear, and to swing heavy weapons as 
easily as you do your bats and wickets. When they read books, or 
heard them read out in the winter evenings, they delighted in stories of 
war, of knights and tournaments, and the honour of brave deeds. It was 
in that very year 1485, when ‘ Morte D’Arthur’” was printed, that the 
last of many' great battles was fought at Bosworth in Leicestershire, 
when Richard the Third was beaten and slain. During many years 
before, the country had been familiar with the clash of arms. And ‘‘ Morte 
D’Arthur”’ was a book full of battles and tournaments, such as boys have 
not yet left off liking to read about. 
The book’s title means the ‘‘ Death of Arthur,’’ but it also ‘tells all 
about his life and reign, and about the doings of many other people. 
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Arthur was a great king who was said to have lived in England a 
long, long time ago. That there was once just such a king as the book 
tells of is doubtful; but some think a King Arthur really lived among the 
Britons about the year 500, and it is certain that in Alfred’s time, three to 
four centuries later, people talked about a wonderful prince of this name. 
But we can easily see how marvellous stories were told about great men, 
especially before books were printed. One singer after another chanted 
the wonders he had heard, and I daresay each thought himself at liberty 
to invent a little to make the exploits more surprising. At last, what with 
poets singing about Arthur and his doings, and the general desire to hear 
famous tales, it was thought worth while by a learned man named Geoffrey 
of Monmouth to write out as much as he could of the legends, and he did so 
in Latin, which was the common language of learned men. ‘This was in 
1147, and the course taken by this collection of legends since then has 
been avery remarkable one. Geoffrey’s book was soon known in France, 
and there the nobility were very fond of hearing about chivalry ; so the 
singers who abounded there turned the Latin stories into French verse, 
changing some of the roughness of the style, and describing the life of the 
supposed king as if he were a modern monarch with a host of Norman 
knights around him. Shortly afterwards, a clever and deep-thinking 
man named Walter Map saw in these stories of ancient life a great 
opportunity for enforcing the old, but ever-needed, lessons of the serious- 
ness of life and the sacredness of duty. Accordingly, he re-translated them 
from the French, adding nobler conceptions of his own, so that instead of 
being simply the story of rough warfare and passion, the history of King 
Arthur became a kind of parable. In it was seen the constant struggle of 
true men to reach the highest nobility of character. They not only strove 
for earthly laurels of victory, but for the crown of righteousness which fadeth 
not away. Nor was this the end of the changes through which the book 
passed. Walter Map’s work was copied into French, as Geoffrey’s had 
been; and various versions existed when Sir Thomas Malory began to 
collect them once more, and finally, for English readers. It was Malory’s 
book which Caxton printed at Westminster in 1485. 

The charm of the stories in this book has been felt by many English 
writers, and in our own day the most celebrated artists have gone to it 
for scenes worthy of their skill. Edmund Spenser, whose grandfather 
was probably a. little boy when ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur”’ was first printed, 
chose Arthur as his hero 1n his poem, the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.’’ Milton was 
nearly making his great poem on the subject of Arthur, and Tennyson 
has written a series of very beautiful ‘‘Idylls’’ on the same theme. To 
give you an idea of the way in which Malory’s book was written, I will 
quote this story about ‘‘ Sir Bedivere.”’ 

When the great king who had loved his knights like brothers had at 
last been treacherously used by one whom he loved best of all, there came 
about a great war, fiercest of all that befel him. Many of his bravest 
deserted him, but some were loyal even unto death. And now there was 
a huge battle, wherein a hundred thousand valiant men fell either nobly 
for their king, or shamefully as his foes. But King Arthur himself was 
unwounded till, as in grief, he looked over the battle-field, mourning the 
loss of his trusty knights, he beheld his traitorous son, who sought to usurp 
a father’s crown. Then his anger kindled, and despite the entreaty of his 
remaining friends, he rushed upon his foe. In their fierce encounter the 
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son was slain outright, and the father was sore wounded. He felt his 
work was done. 

“ My time hieth fast,” said King Arthur to Sivy Bedivere, ‘‘there- 
fore take thou Excalibur, my good sword, and go with it unto yonder 
waterside, and when thou comest there, I charge thee, throw my sword 
into that water, and come again and tell me what thou shalt see 
there.’ ‘‘ My lord,” said Siy Bedivere, ‘ your command shall be done, 
and lightly bring you word again.’ And so Sir Bedivere departed, and 
by the way he beheld that noble sword, where the pommel and the haft 
were all of precious stones. And then he said to himself, ‘If I throw 
this rich sword into the water, thereof shall never come good, but harm 
and loss.’ And then Siv Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree, and as 
soon as he might, he came again to King Arthur, and said he had been at 
the water, and had thrown the sword into the water. ‘‘ What sawest 
thou then?” said the King. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I saw nothing but waves 
and wind.’ ‘‘ That ts untruly said of thee,” said King Arthur, “‘ there- 
fore go thou lightly and do my command, as thou art to me lifeand dear, 
spare not but throw it in.’ Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and 
took the sword in his hand; and then he thought it sin and shame to 
throw away that noble sword; and so after he hid the sword, and returned 
again, and told to the king that he had been at the water and done his 
command. ‘‘What saw ye there?”’ said the king. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, “I saw 
nothing but the water lap, and the waves wan.” ‘Ah ! traitor, untrue,” 
said King Arthur, “now hast thou betrayed me two times, who would have 
weened that thou that hast been to me so self and dear, and thou art named 
a noble knight, and wouldest betray me for the rich sword. But now go 
again lightly, for thy long tarrying putteth me in great jeopardy of my 
life, for I have taken cold; and but if thou do as I command thee, and if — 
ever I may see thee, I shall slay thee with mine own hands, for thou 
wouldest for my rich sword see me dead.’ Then Sir Bedivere departed, 
and went to the sword, and lightly took it up and went to the water’s 
side, and there he bound the girdle about the belts. And then he threw 
the sword into the water as far as he might, and there came an arm and 
a hand above the water, and met it and caught it, and so shook it thrice 
and brandished. And then the hand vanished away with the sword into 
the water. 

But now it was too late to save the king, even if he might have been 
saved; and the king was borne away mysteriously in a boat, wherein sat 
black-hooded queens, never to be beholden of mortal eyes again. But 

‘there is a legend that once again Arthur will come back to men, a purified 
strong leader, and those who noblest tight against the wrong of the world 
will be his most honoured knights.* 


Be Courreous.—/ Pet. iii. 8. 


That vertue should be plentifully found 
Which of all goodly manners is the ground 
And roote of civill conversation. 

—Spenser. 


* An edition of Malory’s History of King Arthur and the Quest of the Holy Grail 
(from the Morte D’ Arthur) has recently been published in the Camelot Classics series: price 
one shilling. 


Flotes und Onervies. 


Our Annuat MEETINGS. —On 
Thursday, 17th June, there will be a 
Conference at Essex Hall at 3-30, to 
consider the best ways and means of 
promoting the work of the Associa- 
tion. Representatives from thecountry 
are specially invited to attend and to 
make suggestions. On Friday morn- 
ing, 18th June, the usual Breakfast, 
Business Meeting, and Conference will 
take place. Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A. will read a paper on Systematic 
Religious Teaching. 

A Book or DEVOTIONS AND MEDI- 
TATIONS.—This little work has been 
compiled with great care and con- 
scientiousness; indeed, there are 
traces here and there of what one 
might call over-scrupulousness, Per- 
haps the language of the book is a 
little too difficult for the average 
scholar, but there are many who would 
find the selections helpful and attrac- 
tive, and we are sure some of its pages 
could not fail to interest and inspire a 
thoughtful and earnest teacher. The 
Responses are arranged so as to con- 

tinue the thought of what precedes, 
’ and this will enable the reader to go 
through the whole without any break, 
should he wish to do so. A brief 
preface explains the compiler’s aims 
and views. Books of this kind are not 
eagerly purchased as a rule, but we 
can hardly imagine anyone regretting 
that he spent sixpence on Miss Will- 
son’s Devotions and Meditations. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN PounDs. 
—If superintendents and teachers are 
wise they will procure a copy of this 
book for their libraries before the 
stock in the possession of the S.S.A. 
is disposed of. The book was written 
by the late Rev. Henry Hawkes, B.A., 
and it contains many interesting per- 
sonal reminiscences of the Portsmouth 
cobbler. There are 351 clearly printed 
pages, and the volume is nicely bound. 
The price is only 2s., post free. 

Our Exper ScHorars,—London 
teachers are indebted to Mr. Mawer 
for re-opening this question in the May 
Helper, but 1 doubt whether the cause 
assigned for the failure has really very 
much to do with it. Is it true that 


those schools which show the highest 
percentage of elder scholars adopt 
modern class-books, and seek to 
interest their pupils in the way sug- 
gested by Mr. Mawer? Is it true that 
the average teaching in Lancashire 
schools, where elder scholars are most 
largely retained, is really any better 
than the average teaching in London 
and the south of England? I believe 
that if the matter were carefully in- 
quired into, it would be found that the 
habits and associations of the place 
and the pupils, and the spirit in which 
the teacher does his or her work, are 
more potent forces than the cause 
specially noted by Mr. Mawer. I 
agree with him that Sunday school 
teaching in London and elsewhere is, 
as a rule, on a very low level; and, 
doubtless, if an improvement were to 
take place, more elder scholarg would 
be retained; but the causes of our 
failure are more general and more 
far-reaching than this specific cause. 
Space does not allow me to dwell on 
the enormous difficulties that teachers 
have to contend with in London, 
especially among the children that 
mostly frequent Unitarian Sunday 
schools. Probably if Mr. Mawer had 
himself tried his hand at retaining 
elder scholars in a London school, he 
would have been less amazed at the 
results his statistics show.—A.L.T. 
THE Story oF JEREMIaH.—Miss 
Johnson’s admirable little book should 
be diligently studied by our teachers 
and elder scholars. The great Hebrew 
classics are too little known and under- 
stood, and we cordially welcome a 
book which cannot fail to awaken a 
deeper interest in the life and writings 
of one of the noblest of the prophets. 
It has had the great advantage of 
Prof. Carpenter’s editorial revision, 
and it is intended that it should form 
one of the series of Biblical Manuals 
which Prof. Carpenter is editing for 
the Sunday School Association,—it 
was surelv a mistake not to indicate 
this fact on the title page! The book 
contains 192 pages, and its division 
into sections and paragraphs makes it 
convenient for class purposes, Is. 6d, 


bid Lede 


